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Detailed criticism of Mr. Mallock's method would pass the limits 
proper to a review. It may be said, in general, that he places quite 
undeserved reliance upon Mallock and Mulhall as statistical authorities , 
and that in many cases the conclusion to be reached exercises an im- 
proper influence in controlling the selection and grouping of the figures 
used. The appearance of serious statistical study is carefully secured 
by the use of frequent and elaborate tables and diagrams ; and it is to 
be feared that some readers may thereby be led into a false confidence 
in the author's method and results. 

In view of Mr. Mallock's well-established attitude of partisanship, it 
is not surprising that by his methods he is able to reach a number of 
conclusions apparently quite at variance with the results of practically 
all first-hand studies and investigations regarding poverty and the dis- 
tribution of wealth and income in England. The contrast is especially 
noticeable between the book under review and such serious and careful 
studies as those of Booth and Rowntree. 

It should be noted in conclusion that Mr. Mallock's book has already 
been sharply criticized by Bowley and other English statisticians. 

George Ray Wicker. 

Dartmouth College. 

Twentieth Century Socialism. By EDMOND KELLY. With in- 
troductory notes by F. H. Giddings and Rurus W. Weeks. New 
York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1910. — xix, 446 pp. 

A good many books have been written in favor of socialism only to 
be forgotten. Few have attempted to do more than to reexpound the 
principles of Marx ; and most people have as little taste for warmed- 
over doctrines as they have for warmed-over meals. But the book 
under review is not of this character. There is much about it that is 
distinctive ; and it constitutes perhaps the most comprehensive argu- 
ment in favor of socialism that we have in English. 

It is indeed hardly conceivable that any one should write a book on 
socialism without leaning heavily on Marx, but Mr. Kelly's socialism 
is not of the pure Marxian type. It makes the familiar assumption 
that profits and interest are unjustifiable deductions from wages, but it 
takes a much more tolerant attitude toward competition and toward 
private property than does the strict Marxian socialism. Indeed, some 
socialists and some caviling individualists might characterize it as a 
compromise with, if not a surrender to, " capitalism." This, however, 
would misrepresent the book. Without saying much about "class 
struggle " or " increasing misery " or final revolution, Mr. Kelly never- 
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theless makes a strong argument for " twentieth century socialism " 
from the points of view of natural science and of economics as well as 
from that of ethics. He also makes a noteworthy attempt to meet the 
demand for a practicable plan for realizing socialism. 

As Professor Giddings explains in his sympathetic introduction , the 
book represents Mr. Kelly's dying effort. His last days were spent in 
preparing it. It is scholarly, candid and tolerant. There is nothing 
in it of bitterness or of hatred. It is the ultimate conviction of a gen- 
erous and honest mind trained to consider a subject from every con- 
ceivable point of view. It is a book that is well worth the considera- 
tion of all thoughtful persons. 

The work is divided into three parts or books. In the first, under 
the heading " What Socialism Is Not," the author clears away some of 
the rubbish that has been heaped about socialism in popular discussion. 
In the second book, under the heading "What Capitalism Is," we 
find the usual indictment of the present system. In the chapter on 
" Money " in this book the importance to the community of the con- 
trol by private individuals of the country's banking reserves is brought 
out in a way that is unusual in socialistic literature. It is not, how- 
ever, exaggerated. In the third book, entitled " What Socialism Is," 
we find Kelly's constructive argument. There are six chapters in this 
book. The first two deal with the economic aspect and the economic 
construction of socialism ; the third, fourth and fifth deal respectively 
with its political, scientific and ethical aspects; and the sixth attempts 
to drive home the fact of human solidarity. 

The socialist state that Kelly describes is, in most respects, like that 
made familiar to us by Hillquit and Spargo. We have a state in which 
some industries are owned or controlled by the national government, 
some by the state governments and some by the local governments, 
the assignment depending entirely on the nature of the industry. 
Other industries, like that of farming and of small shop-keeping, are 
left in the hands of private individuals. All industry, however, 
is subject to public control. Vexed industrial questions will be 
solved by a bi-cameral industrial parliament. Owing to the evil 
possibilities inherent in the control by individuals of a country's 
gold reserve, Mr. Kelly strongly urges the substitution of " store 
checks " or some similar media in the exchange of all the necessaries of 
life. The question of corruption, according to Kelly, is purely a ques- 
tion of interest. We have bad government now because the majority 
are really interested in bad government. In the socialist common- 
wealth, Kelly maintains, it will be to the direct interest of every 
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one to have good government, and he believes that, without changing 
the structure of government in any particular, socialism will secure 
good government. 

Naturally, these chapters on the economic and political aspects of 
socialism arouse a host of doubts and questions ; but these are for the 
most part thoroughly familiar to all students of socialism, and no use- 
ful purpose would be subserved by rehearsing them here. 

In his chapter on ' ' Scientific Aspects of Socialism ' ' Kelly uses in 
support of socialism the principles that he worked out in his Govern- 
ment and Evolution. The evolutionary process, since the advent of 
man, has been largely controlled by conscious and deliberate selection 
rather than by the blind processes of nature. Man and not nature is 
now the selecting factor. Through knowledge man is able to resist 
nature, and through the increase of self-restraint he has cultivated 
those qualities which alone make social existence possible. 

He has substituted for the standard of Nature the standard of Morality, and 
the substitution of the standard of Morality for the standard of Nature has 
permitted men and women to live in the same community safe from the 
ferocity that drives the larger carnivora to solitude and from the massacre 
and mutilation which characterize such natural communities as those of 
the bees [page 361]. 

But international and intra-national conflict keep evil alive in man. 
The international conflict, Kelly believes, seems doomed to continue as 
long as racial antipathies and jealousies continue ; but the intra-national 
conflict is simply the result of an easily modified industrial system. 
Competition, once indispensable to the evolution of the race, under 
present conditions tends " to keep alive in man the very quality — sel- 
fishness — the elimination of which is most essential to the happiness of 
a community " (page 562). Our author believes that, if man be wise 
enough, he can so modify his environment as to modify himself with 
it. "When, if ever, he so modifies it as to eliminate vice, then he 
will have realized the word of the gospel : ' Ye are gods ' " (page 364) . 

But here arises the question: " Can human nature be changed by 
law?" Kelly believes that " the most superficial knowledge of human 
history" will suffice to demonstrate that it can. "Human nature," 
he says, ' ' has already been profoundly changed by law ; by the insti- 
tution of marriage, by education, by property " (page 364). It can be 
further changed. Society as an association of organisms is controlled 
by government and custom , which are themselves ultimately subject to 
human intelligence. The more human and civilized society is, " the 
less it conforms to unconscious growth and the more it yields to intelli- 
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gent purpose" (page 370). Kelly recognizes that the character of the 
individuals subject to a government and that of the government itself are 
functions of each other, and that this relation necessarily puts a limit 
at any given time upon the results which can be accomplished by leg- 
islation ; but his contention is that, instead of adopting the tactics of a 
trainer who reduces the spirits of a refractory animal by reducing his 
rations, we follow exactly the opposite principle in our social and 
political institutions. According to him : 

These institutions whet the appetite of man to the utmost by offering the 
largest reward to the most crafty, the most greedy, the most dishonest and 
the most merciless of men; and then legislatures, for the most part elected 
by these very men, are expected to control their craft, greed, dishonesty 
and mercilessness [page 371]. 

Kelly believes that, by education and by the cultivation of cooperative 
habits, laws enacted to realize " the brotherhood of man ' ' would have 
a profound effect on human nature. 

Discussing, in chapter v, the "Ethical Aspect of Socialism," the 
author quotes Huxley in refutation of Spencerian "survival of the 
fittest " ethics. It can hardly be denied that Huxley's ethical doc- 
trines are of the greatest import to socialists, and there is little doubt 
that the thinking and practical worlds to-day are following Huxley 
rather than Spencer. So important does Kelly consider Huxley's 
Evolution and Ethics that he regards Huxley as the founder of 
scientific and ethical socialism. It is difficult to say whether such a 
tribute would have aroused in Huxley more surprise or more resent- 
ment. Kelly says that there were two subjects upon which Huxley 
could not speak "without getting into a temper: Gladstone and 
Socialism " (page 384). But Kelly argues : 

The moment that Huxley recognizes that it is by the " elimination of com- 
petition " or, shall we say, the "limitation of competition, " by substituting 
human selection for natural selection and directing selection towards an 
ideal that man is to progress and develop, he has recognized the scientific 
basis of Socialism ; and when he points out that Science teaches self- 
restraint, human responsibility, human effort, not so much the "survival 
of the fittest ' ' as fitting as many as possible to survive, he has reconciled 
Science and Religion [page 386] . 

It is fairly obvious, after a perusal of Kelly's book, that he was led to 
socialism rather through his study of evolution and of government than 
through his study of economics. And this fact makes his book all the 
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more important, because it has been on this side, notwithstanding the 
materialistic interpretation of history, that socialist literature has been 
weakest. There are many who accept the ideal of socialism but dismiss 
it as impractical. Kelly's book is a serious effort to show that progress 
is impossible without it. 

Eugene E. Agger. 
Columbia University. 

The History of Labor Legislation in Iowa. By E. H. DOWNEY. 
Iowa City, State Historical Society, 19 10. — x, 283 pp. 

The book under review is one of the Iowa Economic History Series 
edited by Professor Shambaugh. It is a representative number of a 
series which, the editor tells us, has for its leading idea " that history 
may be exploited in the cause of social betterment. ... To put his- 
tory to some practical use is the supreme aim of industrial and economic 
research." Mr. Downey's volume covers the field that from its title it 
would naturally be expected to cover. The leading topics are wages, 
convict labor, mine labor, railway labor and child labor, as far as 
these matters have been dealt with in the legislation of Iowa. Factory 
legislation is also reviewed, and an account is given of the Iowa Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. That the author's task has not been an easy one 
is evident from the fact stated in the preface, that materials are scant 
and unsatisfactory. Evidence of painstaking care is found in the wide 
range of sources and the large number of citations from statutes, 
journals and official reports. 

Iowa affords opportunity to study the legal development of a state 
well advanced in agricultural activities but with only the beginnings of 
a complexity of industry. One regrets that the author has not found it 
worth while to enter more fully into the conditions out of which 
the legislation has developed rather than to confine his attention to 
" formal legislation." In one instance there is a departure from this 
plan. The explanation of the Employers' Liability Law is preceded by 
a more extended explanation of the common law on the subject. 

In regard to the difficulty of securing labor legislation in Iowa the 
author writes : 

A majority of our legislators come from rural districts or country towns, and, 
however sincerely devoted to the public weal, are necessarily uninformed 
as to the needs and demands of wage-earners. Most members of the legis- 
lature serve for but short terms, so that they have little opportunity to 
familiarize themselves with legislative questions. The sessions of the 
General Assembly are brief, and the number of bills presented is so large 



